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of refort by a train of empty cox¬ 
combs, and thereby excluding the 
man, who perhaps lighs in fecret for, 
and is well enabled to make her hap¬ 
py ! Surely fuch a man would be mad 
to explain his paQion to one, whofc fa¬ 
vours he fees partook of by fuch num¬ 
bers. 

When a young female’s heart is 
once opened to pkafure, it is an ar¬ 
duous talk to return to the plain paths 
of virtue: hence it is fo many prof- 
titute their charms to fupport this 
pride ; for when once they enter the 
roads of pleafurt, they dtead to re¬ 
train, and look on a plain tradefman 
as beneath their notice, though per¬ 
haps they have no expectations) that 
one in a better fituation will offer him- 
felf on honourable terms. 

Rcpfons like thefe oblige me to 
think and will) (without afpiring to be 
a politician) that the legidature might 
and ought to adopt fome meafures to 
hinder the farther growth of luxury 
and drefs, to keep perfons in their pro¬ 
per Hations, or, at lead to tax all who 
dreffed beyond their rank. By this 
means, I Hatter inyfclf, much money 
might be raifed, as the obilinacy of 
the Englifh would make them drefs 
without contruul, even if they fuffered 
otherwife, to enable them to pay the 
tax. 

But lam wandering from my fub- 
jcCt : afi'cClatiou has been productive 
of the ruin of many, and, I fear, will 
of many more : be warned, therefore, 
my fair and amiable countrywomen, 
in time; be contented with your fc- 
veral ltation., and know this truth, 
that men of fentiment, men of undcr- 
ttanding, are bell plcafcd with thofe 
charms of nature unadorned by any 
decorations of art. 

I cannot conclude this letter with¬ 
out returning my grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to the perfon to whom this and 
the former are addreffed, for his o- 
1>!J : ng card, to the Editor for his con- 
defeending to patronize them, as well 
as for inferring my pieces in general, 
( and here I would publicly affure him, 
1 entertain the greateit fenfe of the 
favours c-iderrcd, and Hull ever ac¬ 


knowledge them with gratitude) and 
alfo to the author of the letter ligned 
Ophelia, for their writing. I remain 
the Editor’s, as well as 

Your very finccre well-wilher. 
And obliged friend, 
Rscd-Lant. G. R*FF*Y. 

( * i* (tntinutd.) 


Natural History oftbt NIGHT¬ 
INGALE. 

“ ' I 'HE nightingale,” lays Pliny, 
1 “ that for fifteen days and 

nights, hid in the thickcft (hades, con¬ 
tinues her note without intermiflion, 
deferves our attention and wonder.— 
How l'urpriiing that fo great a voice 
can refide in fo fmall a body !—Such 
pcrfeverance in fo minute an animal ! 
With what a mulical propriety arc the 
founds it produces modulated !—The 
note at one time drawn out into a long 
breath ; now Healing off into a differ¬ 
ent cadence, now interrupted by a 
break, then changing into a new note 
by an unexpected traniition { now 
fccming to renew the fame ftrain, then 
deceiving expectation ! She fometimes 
feems to murmur within herfdf; full 
deep, (harp, fwift, drawling, trem¬ 
bling ; now at the top, tlie middle, 
and the bottom of the fcalc ! In (hurt, 
in that little bill feems to refide all 
the melody which man has vainly en¬ 
deavoured to bring from a variety of 
mulical fciftruments. Some even feem 
to lie poffeffed of a different fong from 
the reft, and contend with each other 
with great ardor. The bird overcome 
is then fecn only to difeontinue its 
fong with its life *.’* 

This bird is fomewhat larger than a 
rcdllart: in its plumage it icferablcs 
the female of that fpccics, but it is of 
a longer body, and more elegantly 
formed. The bill is (harp-pointed, 
like that of the throttle, about half an 
inch in length, and of a dulkv colour; 
the infide of the mouth is yellow, and 
the corners of the bill arc alfo yellow. 


• Pliny’s Nat. HitbX.n». X. Chap. ij>. 
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as in young fparrows : the head, back, 
and covert:. of the wings arc of a pale 
1 tawny, dalhed with olive: the throat, 
brealt, and upper part of the belly are 
of a light glofly alh colour, but lower 
near the vent the feathers arc white. 
. The tail is near three inches long, and 
I con fills of twelve feathers of a deep 
| tawny red 5 the rump and feathers that 
cover the root of the tail are of the 
fame colour. There are eighteen 
| quill feathers in each wing, the exte¬ 
rior webs of which are of a dulky red. 
The legs and feet arc of a flefh colour 
in fbme, but in others dulky. The i- 
ridcs of Oils bird arc yellow, and the 
eyes are remarkably large and pier¬ 
cing. In this fpecies there arc no 
particular marks to dillingnilh the 
cock from the hen, though in general 
it may be obferved the colours are 
more lively in the former. 

Though the nightingale has no ex¬ 
terior charms, no beautiful colours to 
pleafe the eye, though he is not dif- 
tinguilhed for the fmenefs of Ins drefs, 
and the elegance of his plumage, he 
has other qualifications to recommend 
him, other accomplifhments which 
render him truly amiable. The me¬ 
lody of his voice fufficicntly compen- 
fates for his want of beauty, and no 
other bird can vie with him in the 
ioftnefa, the flrength, the boldncfs, 
and the variety of his notes. Though 
he docs not exceed the fparrow in 
magnitude, he is the loudell warbler 
of the woods, and the moll pleafing 
of all the grove. Its melody is fo foft, 
and its tuneful tranfitions fo fwcct, 

| that it Tooths the imagination, agrec- 
I Mr lulls the mind, delights the car, 
and wonderfully elevates the hearts of 
I thofe who lifien with attention to its 
; inimitably pleating tlrains. Lovers of 
nature, and thofe who arc fond of re¬ 
tirement in particular, it charms in a 
peculiar manner, and nothing can af- 
' ford fuch foft and innocent tnufic to 
them who are addicted to folitude and 
contemplation, as the agreeable tril¬ 
lings of this night-warbling bird. 

Philomela (if we may ufe the poe¬ 
tical epithet) hasjn all ages been high¬ 
ly efteemed and admired »nd almoil 


every poet mentions it with delight.— 
Milton was remarkably Itruck with its 
melody, and often did his mufc invite 
him to fing of his much-favoured bird: 
often were the charms of the nightin¬ 
gale the fuhjcft of his rapturous theme. 
In Paradife Loll, Book IV. Verfe 
595, See. he deferibes, in a very beau¬ 
tiful and elegant manner, the folemn 
approach of night, and the fweet war¬ 
bling of the nodurnal bird. 

Now fame flill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her fober liv'iy all things c ad ; 

Silence accompany'd lot K ail and bird. 

They to their grafry couch, tliefc to their nrfls 
Were flunk, all but the wakeful nightingale 5 
She all night long h:r am'rous deicant fung. 

At the con rumination of the nup¬ 
tials of our primxval parents, Milton 
again introduces his favourite bird to 
chaunt the marriage fong, and all na¬ 
ture feems to er.ult, all nature feems 
to concur in exprcfCng her joy at the 
fupcrlative happinefs of the blcffed 
pair! 

--The earth 

Gave (igns of granulation, and each hill; 
logons the hirdi; frelh gaits and gentle airs 
Whifper'd it to the woods, and horn their 
wings 

Hung tofe, flung odours from the fpicy fljrnb, 
Di(potting, till the am'tous bird of night 
Sung fpmtlal, and hid haflethe evening ftar 
On hi» hill tup to light the blidal lamp : 

Thefr lull'd by nightingale* errVasing flept. 
And on their naked limbs the ftow'nr roof 
Strew’d roftS, wh'ch the msrn repair’d. 

Hook Vlll. Vesss pro, bee. 

This bird is the more valued, be- 
caufe it entertains us when all the reft 
arc filcnt. It takes its name from 
night, and the Saxon word g*Ja*, to 
fing, exprrfiivc of the time of its har¬ 
mony. They begin their fong at the 
approach of eve, and commonly per- 
fevere in it the whole night. ’Tis true 
it fings frequently in the day too when 
the weather is ferenr ; but the dulky 
hour is its favourjte feafon: ansi when 
the whole creation ia folemn and hulh- 
ed in filcncc, methinks its fong is more 
pleating, and llrikea the mind with an 
agreeable awe ansi vcocration. 

When the fable Shadows are (1 retch¬ 
ed over the earth, aud fober eve fuc- 
ccedtf the golden day, delightful is the 

3 F 3 foft 
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(oft melody of tureful Philomel! de¬ 
lightful are her harmonious drains to 
chcar the gloom of night, and animate 
the folitary groves! -Nothing can be 
more agreeable to the traveller as he 
drolls along the darkfome glade, or 
purfucs his way through the lonely 
wood !—The philofopher and the mu- 
fician liftrn with equal ardor in the fo¬ 
litary grove, to hear “ the fober-fuited 
fongflreis trill her lay !”—How pleat¬ 
ing when all the tribes of nature, all 
the families of the earth are buried in 
deep ; when the linnet and the gold¬ 
finch, the blackbird and thrufh, the 
fearing lark, and all the red of the mu- 
deal choir have dropl their notes, and 
are retired to their repofc ; then how 
pleating to walk by the light of the 
diver moon, and to catch the foft, the 
fweet modulations of the nightly fc- 
renadcr !—Often at even will I range 
the dewy mead, and deal along the d- 
lent (hade, to hear the trilling tale of 
the mournful warbler. 

This inimitable fongilrefs is a great 
lover of folitude 'and night. It fre¬ 
quents cool and fhady places, and is 
ufually feen in hedge-rows or low 
budics, as it delights in no high trees, 
except the oak. For weeks together, 
if undidurbed, it will fit upon the fame 
tree, unlefs when moved to fatisfy the 
calls of hunger. Shakefpcar, there¬ 
fore, very properly deferibes the night¬ 
ingale fitting nightly in the fame place. 
Singing at night is a peculiarity com¬ 
mon to the nightingale only, no other 
birds found in Great Britain exerting 
themfelvcs at that feafon. When it 
pours its charming notes at this time 
through the Went vale in the lonely 
meadow, it is generally found perch¬ 
ing in the thickctt covert of fome large 
tree or bufn, which it feldom leaves 
ti’l the morning dawns. The lame ce¬ 
lebrated bard I mentioned before has 
ilfo touched upon this circumdance— 

■ die wakeful bird 

Siftg« darkling. and in ihadi-fl covert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. 

This admirable choirijler, the mod 
celebrated of all the feathered tribe, 
is a regular emigrant. It makes its 

Go gle 


appearance in our country about the 
middle of April, and leaves us in Aa« 
gud. Where the nightingale and o— 
ther fmall birds of paflage retire when 
they for fake this ifland, cannot witb 
any certainty be determined. Indif- 
p jtable it is that they repair to fome 
warmer climate; and to me it feemr 
probable that Spain 01 the fouth of 
France is their winter afylum, as they 
arc ahfolutely incapable of very dis¬ 
tant flights. 

I have often obferved that the co¬ 
ming of the nightingale is in fome 
meafure regulated by the weather, and 
the date of the feafhn. When the 
fpring has proved forward, it has been 
feen here in March, and the cock has 
been heard to ling at the beginning of 
April, efpecially toward the evening, 
when the ait has beeu forme. This pre- 
fent year, the feafon being remarkably 
mild, and much forwarder than ufuaf, 
the nightingale I obferved was here 
before Apiil commenced; and indeed 
almoil all the other birds of paflage 
that vifit this ifland in the fpring, were 
arrived by the middle of that month. 
On the contrary, when the fpring 
comes late, and is cold and fevere, as 
it fometimes happens, the nightingale, 
and all our fummer birds that annually 
migrate, from one country to another, 
are retarded in their paflage, and are 
never feen here till the vcrual feafon is 
very far advanced. 

The haunts of the nightingale arc 
chiefly thick hedges, low coppices, and 
bulbts, efpecially where there are little 
rivulets, brooks, or llreains of water 
near them : it alfo delights in folitary 
groves, ftqueftcrcd meadows, fhady 
places, and the molt retired iituatioos. 
It ufually hides itfelf in the clofeft 
bulhes uuder covert, and confequently 
is bat leldom feen. It is naturally of 
a fliy difpofition, and is greatly inti¬ 
midated at the fight of a man, or any 
rapacious bird. 

In a few days after their arrival in 
this couutry they begin to pair, and 
at this time the cock is more frequent 
in his fong, in order to attract tnc at¬ 
tention of the female, and allure her 
te fubmit to his embraces. In their 
amo. 
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amorous ehacn the loudeft notes are 
made ufe of by the male, the female 
exprefling her confent by a (hurt inter¬ 
rupted twittering. Once paired, the 
conjugal connection is kept inviolate, 
and mutually obferved with the drift¬ 
ed fidelity for the whole feafon. 

The connubial rites being perform¬ 
ed with all imaginable expedition, they 
begin to conftruft the manfion for their 
future progeny. For this purpofc the 
mod private and commodious fit nation 
is fought for, where they may lay their 
eggs, and bring up their young in fe- 
curity. Often the male and ftmale on 
this occafion pafs feveral days before 
they can find a place proper for their 
purpofc. In general they build their 
neds at the bottom of hedges, and in 
fraall bodies, not far from the ground ; 
and of all the feathered tribe, none fe- 
cretes it fo artfully as the nightingale, 
which is the rcafou why their little 
manfions are fo feldom difeovered. 

Apparently fenfiblc are they that 
they have many enemies lying in am- 
bufh to deilroy their rifing progeny, 
and frudrate their laudable intentions. 
The hawk, the kite, &c. mud be 
guarded againd, the malignant ravages 
of lurking reptiles mud be taken care 
of, and man particularly, their chief 
invader. This prompts them to exert 
all their little arts to be fccure of dan¬ 
ger, and to arm their little houfhold 
from view amidd the fhcltcr of entan¬ 
gled thorn, and the thick covert of 
brambles, nettles, &c. Thus fituated, 
thus fecretrd, it generally cfcapes the 
fcarch of it# innumerable enemies, and 
almod always eludes the ubfervation 
of the fchool-boy. The female lays 
five eggs, which are about the fixe of 
thofc of the common fparrow, and of 
a darkifb brown or nutmeg colour.— 
The nightingale is not delicate in the 
choice of hu materials; a few dried 
oak leaves form the external part of 
the neft, and the infide is compofed of 
fibres of roots, fofl bents, &c. curiouf- 
ly interwoven. In conflrufting it they 
are remarkably indudrious, and the 
ped is ufuaily compleated in two or 
fhree days. The male provides the 
materials, but the female is tj»q archi- 
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ted. Thefc elegant fonjfters breed in 
the month of May, and when they 
come early, fometimes produce twice 
in a feafon. 

Marka-Lavifgton. J. L— C. 

(To bt concluded in our next.) 


MILITARY DISTRESS; 

o a, 

Daminville. 

An Anecdote. 

(C*nti»md from Page 361. J 

ONSQRIN was returning fr. m 
the country, where be had paf- 
fed fome months with Daligni and 
Darnicourt, who were continually cm- 
poifoning him. Their *Uacks were re¬ 
doubled. They continncd in repre- 
fenting Daminville in the blacked 
lights, they knew the blind-fide of 
the old man. They frequently ex¬ 
claimed againd the prodigality and the 
extravagance of the young man; and 
for that purpofc invented the mod 
plaufable anecdotes: in a word, they 
were indefatigable, incefTant in admi- 
nidcring fuel to the hatred which 
Monforin had conceived againd the 
faithful hufband of Felicia. 

To what inordinate cxcefTes are we 
driven by the lud for riches! thisyin 
ertd third devoured an inhuman rela¬ 
tion, an hypocritical villain. Monforin 
was a (lave to one of thefe tyrants, 
and Darnicourt to the other. 

The only company he had was the 
perfidious Darnicourt; he received a 
letter, which the latter knew to be his 
fon’a by the writing, and was eager to 
fnatch it from the hands of the old man, 
and prevent his reading it, faying* 
“ Certainly the intent is to awaked 
your feelings; you ought to fpare 
yourfelf the trouble of reading it, for 
it confift* of nothing, but a bundle of 
lies.” 

" Let me alone,” faid Monform, 
“ I am not to be made a chicken of; 
I am refolved, and I never will give 
him my pardon.” 
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looking To feriou* and foiemn, declar¬ 
ing that (he hated to have children af- 
feft to be what was called womanly. 
I afked her if the ladies had learnt 
Trench; and if they had an ear for mufic. 
To the firft qucdion, (he replied, that 
^hey ought, ia her opinion, to know 
bow to fpeak Englifh plainly, before 
they began to learn any other language: 
jthe fecund, (he anfwercd, by faying 
that mufic was above the capacity of fuck 
■children ; defiring I would keep them 
dole to their needles, *ul to let them 
read, row and then, a chapter in the 
iBiblc, and mind their fpelling ; adding, 
that they (hould l>e taught to write 
■Yvhen they were old enough. 

With the lail gracious promife Mrs. 
tGafkins left us together. 

No fooner was (he gone than the two 
fillers came up to me, welcomed mt 
to the houfe, and faid they (hould be 
quite glad to have fomebody with them 
who would prevail on their mamma to 
let them have gowns, handkerchiefs, 
and heels to their (hoetj and to let 
them turn up their hair. 

4 (To bt (ontinMiJ.) 


Natural History of tbt NIGHT¬ 
INGALE. 

(CentinitJ from Pt[t 40J.) 

I T has been afierted by many re¬ 
putable naturalifls, both antient 
•nd modern, that the nightingale ne¬ 
ver (inf* near its ne(l, for fear of its be¬ 
ing difeovered by that means; but I 
will beg leave to affirm from a long 
tconrfc of obfervation and experience 
In ornithology, (which indeed for ma¬ 
ny years pad has hecu rov chief ftudy,• 


• As the generality of naturalifls, and 
particularly thole who nave wrote on orni'bo- 
Wy. have been too cndulons and tnaccuia’e, 
and abeunfii with errors, the author of the a 
bore, to obviate thefe inconveniences has, 
with gr at application and indefatigable fliniy 
and mduftry. compofcd a Mimes/ Utjttry t[ 
tinnft Btrdt on a new plan, i e. by a ftiifl 
attention 10 n.tnre hfrfctf, without regard to 
any thing (aid hy oth< rs on the fuhjcfl. Such 
a work can want no recommendation, as it 
.pauft te valuable 10 tw tg v Ijq Mould wi(h 


and principal amufementj that it al¬ 
ways fits and fings not far from the fpot 
where all its affedions are centered % 
and any one who is curious enough to 
finreh the hedge-row where it deliver* 
its mufic, will frequently find the neft 
near 


to acquire Come proficiency in this delightful 
and ^leafing department of natural hiflory. 
t he author of inis performance has not like 
his prrrlerrflbrs and contemporaries, rljndcf- 
tincly copied the mitlak-s of preceding wri¬ 
ters t hut to make it as perfcfl as poffibte, 
lus abfolutcly been at the trouble and ex¬ 
pence of procuring almoft every bud he has 
mentioned, and fo taken an exaftdeferiprion 1 
he has alfo been at the pains of examining the 
ntli, eggs. See. of each fpedes, and made 
many new difeoveriet with relation fo ebelr 
nettling*, never before taken notit: of. 
Throughout the whole great care has like- 
wife hern taken to clear up the faults, and rec¬ 
tify the miflakes, to corr-ft the Murders, and 
explode the mots of former writers; who, 
inllead of copying nature, and upnclenting 
things with jullntn, plainnefs, and perfpiea- 
tty, have, too ofteu add'd from their own 
imagina’ions, and impofed on the reader 
fcarce any thing but fables, firtitious (lorirs, 
and chimerical absurdities. The works of tha 
ancients, particularly that of Aldrovaodus, 
Pliny, Ariflotle, Gefner, Ac. Ac. are repkte 
with filch dry extran'ous matter and imperti¬ 
nent flulf, as is really dif;ufting to a ferinut 
reader; the modems alio are io hme memfnre 
culpable, as they too frequently tianfcribe 
thsm, and sgain confirm what the ancieD'S 
imprudently, and without luflkicnt tctlimony 
alierted. Johnflon, Ray, Edwards, Abin, 
Brookes, Pennant, and many other of our 
modern cel- Mated naturalifls. have, fer want 
of (iifficient obfervation, diligence, and expe¬ 
rience, mentioned many thing' in rcfptfl 10 
birds, contrary to fall and real umh. which 
I (hall make app'ar hcrraftcr. f 1 has one ef 
them trllt ns in his description tf th. rurkon, 
that it tuilda a ucC like other bt<d» with 
thorns, long gra‘s, hay. Ac. hatch's, and 
brings up hs young. The tarn- author m- 
foi ms us that the w.ti. r-wagtail is a bird ot pak 
(age. and >% never feen in this country iu win¬ 
ter—tha* the crow, the raien, and the pie, 
like the rapacious tribe, kill and eat Imail 
birds—that the white owl ha* a hooting note, 
and never appears in moon light evenings, all 
which aflertiont are certainly falle, a< mull be 
obvious to every one who is the Icait convet- 
fanr in this part of natural hiflory. Another 
modern w’riter would make us believe that the 
jay builds in holes of trees, and is a carnivor¬ 
ous bird. The miflel thrulh, if we credit this 
author, lays eggs like thofc of the (hroflle, 

t Vi*, ia my Orsiifeakgj; 
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near the place where the male is fta 
tinned. Like the wood lark and moll 
others of the fmall bird tribe, the cock 
of this fpecies is very frequent in his 
fpng during the time of incubation. 
The rcafon of birds being more con- 
Aant in Tinging at this period, is to 
footh and delight the female whilffe lit- 
titig; it ia alio fuppofed to be a fignal 

*nd it a fine fnng Hrdj the flv-ca’chrr, he 
inform* u% build* in nett in low bodies. and 
bln: egg*, which l hippo c mu I hr m 
Cf the hedge-fparrnw : the r m.T>on irn, 
alfur tai. l*j,. Gxtrcn, and fom ttmc< i»- 
egg* » a rime, ard he |nni»-iatl titmoufe 
fcortern ; and u is hi» opinion that the *i: 
■•fee tribe emigrate, nr.d that iti.n >* * "real 
vuiogy between t!»e note »f ihe common, and 
the golden crowned won. Indeed it would 
be an endlcfs talk to point out *11 die millakc* 
that are to be met with tn audio:* who have 
»to e on thi< fubjclt. It is evident that they 
coaU ha»f hu: #n impe feft knowledge of or¬ 
nithology, and were obltg d o cop, from o- 
then, who probably thenif lve« wrote from fpr- 
fblaton, and not from experience. In the work 
*f'lf, the read-r will find I hare H« n very par¬ 
ticular in this point, and have advanced n tthing 
but what is real truth, and will hear the llr ftell 
nami at on. I will not, hnwtvrr. prelum: 

lay that It it abfoluteiy perfefl 5 but 1 think 
1 may with propriety—uidi juilice aflin, 
that h will be found more com ic e and more 
•curate than any other h tlory of Hritill) 
" tb*l ba» yet appeared in our language. 

TTto’ I have taken the lib-r y to point out 
*«w mill .kt» i„ the above mentioned writer*, 
~l*t it from me in depreciate their labour*: 
their worn* are tiuly valuable, and of gieat 
’W h to die public. Th«r arc however ma- 
n Tj' rors aad many IfWcnuci,* which want 
teroficatmti th e writings of almnfl all our na- 
*»ml hiflorian*. It were therefore line: rely 
obswiOied, tbatrhe naturaliti* *0: Id w«itc 
T*® moferxaitn-is, more faithfulnr fiand ptc- 
^hmi. a* nothing i, mote rare than to find.ccu- 
tacymth, if defciipt. n», novel y in their ar- 
*“■“ of **»*. or ,1 liracy in their obvrvation*. 

The author of thi* new pmormanee hasu- 
, ( ^ are , no t lo tpdt upon th.s rock, no.hing 
rted :ncnnfit| rnt w „t, rcafon, or ineom 
mr.A Wlt ^ ‘ ru tht• he ha* had a llrft regatd 
•u-, t» be accurate, par 

In lo* 'r all h »obfrrva ion* Ac. 

'{**■* ' ; me„ , aining a* poflibh 
•tA • 1 , " ork a he ready for puMica- 
n.atcw n.oiiif.a, thole, therefore, who 


* / are defiroui 0 f t 


and **g'pofTcfTed of a compier • 

'hmpurtt^ 0 t g **rx f Brtn/b PirJ,. may 
•he balk rf «k. Vcr 7 rrUonihle “* 
bell JlT . ,hr work, accord,,,* ,0 the 

hi a^trn ,0n, ' DJt <*«ed two vo'.u ne* 


hi a^avo. 

Voi. X. 


of fafety to inform her that no danger 
is near. 

The nightingale fits about fourteen 
or fifteen days; and fuch is her pa¬ 
tience and pril'evcrancr, 'hat neither 
the calls of hu!>ger nor tHe approach 
of danger can free her from her neft. 
She is often vi filed by the male, who 
brings her a fnpply of food, ami Tome- 
times for a little while relieves her in 
the work of incubation. Agreeable 
to -fh:s arc the leutiincnU of my fa¬ 
vourite author Thooipfou, for thus 
lings that excellent, that much admi¬ 
red poet, 

— “ 'I he patient dam affidnout Gtt, 
s >'ot to he rrmpcvd fr*nn Iter tender raft, 

T)r by fh.rp hunger or by imooth dclighr, 

1 hu* the whole loofcrt’J fpring around her 
blow*. 

Hrr fymp.-t: filing lover takes hi* fhtnd 
High on the opponent hank, anJ reafclefs 
fings 

The lediuu* time away ; or rife fopplirs 
Ht r plats a moment, while flic fuddcti fl c* 

To pick the feanty meal.’* 

By obferving therefore attentively 
the place where the nightingale ftngs, 
you will probably difeover the neft, for 
the female is ufuaily in the fame hedge, 
or however uot far off: but if after 
diligent fearch you cannot find it, 
make ufe of this expedient. Stick two 
or three meal worms or caterpillar* on 
the thorns near the place where the old 
ones frequent, and carefully obferve 
which w.iy they carry them, and you 
will hear the cry of the young, the old 
ones-alfo will make a great ado, flut¬ 
ter around you with dtlhevclled wings, 
and incellantly exert themfclves in a 
kind of mournful note or plaintive ftraiu 
when you approach the neft. 

When you have found the neft, if the 
young onc3 arc not fledged they mull 
not be touched, for if they arc taken 
out of the neft, they will never conti¬ 
nue there afterwards, as they will be 
anxious to leap out, or the old ones 
will entice them away. The young 
Ihmild be twelve or fourteen days old 
before they are taken, and though at 
firft they will be apt to refufr their 
meat, yet when they a-e forcibly fed 
fl$r a few days, they will foon volun¬ 
tarily take their food. They (hould 
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be covered up warm, kept very clean, 
and fed regularly every two hours from 
morning till nigbt. The bed food for 
them in this premature date, is raw 
flclh, which (hould be minced very 
fine, and mixed with a fmall quantity 
of hard boiled egg. As foon as they 
are capable of feeding themfelvcs, put 
each into a Angle cage, at the bottom 
of which (hould be fome foft kind of 
(luff, fuch as wool, hay, or dry mofs. 
When they are full grown they (hould 
have ants mould, and fometimes a few 
meal worms or caterpillars may be gi¬ 
ven them. Particular care (hould be 
taken that they are kept clean, for 
otherwise they will have the cramp, 
and perhaps their claws will drop off: 
the perches in the cage (hould be co¬ 
vered with green baize, or fomc fuch 
thing. Jn moulting time they will 
fometimes negled their food for a week 
or a fortnight, which is a difordcr pe¬ 
culiar to thefe birds : a few fpiders 
given them two or three times a week, 
or a little faffron mixed with their wa¬ 
ter, is faid to lie effcdlual in removing 
this malady. Figs chopped fmall a- 
mong their meat will produce the fame 
eff<r&, and make them recover their 
fle(h. Give them frdh meat every 
day in the fummer, for it will greatly 
injure themf if it be either dale or 
four. 

When young, there are no infallible 
marks to diftiuguiftt the cocks from 
the hcit3; but in old birds I have ob- 
ferved the colours of the male-ftre more 
vivid and bright than thofc of the fe¬ 
male : however, by their Tinging a dif- 
tindtion may be made with facility.— 
In a Hate o t confinement, the nightin¬ 
gale will ling (even or eight months in 
the year, viz. from the beginning of 
November till Midfummer enfuing.— 
They are very tender birds, and it re¬ 
quires infinite pains to preferve them 
in captivity'. 

Old nightingales taken in the fpriug 
fometimes prove very valuable. Thefe 
jnay ealily be caught with lime twigs, 
or with trap-cages halted with meal¬ 
worms. The birds taken before the 
latter cad of April are always to be 
preferred, becaufe j^Lc cocks 


pair with the hens. The haunts of 
the male (hould be firft difeovered, and 
the trap-cage (hould be placed as near 
the fpot where the bird fings as poffi- 
blc. Before you fix the fnare turn up 
the earth a little, which will tempt 
them to look there for food, and lime- 
twigs may alfo be placed in the hedge 
at the fame time, with a few meal¬ 
worms (luck at proper places to draw 
them into the fnare. 

As foon as you have taken them, 
their wings (hould be gently tied, to 
prevent their Buttering and beating 
themfelvcs againd the cage, which 
(hould be placed againd a window, and 
covered over, that the fight of any ob¬ 
ject may not didurb or intimidate 

them. -At firft he (hould be fed 

with (hecp’s-hcart and egg mixed very 
fine, and it is neceffary to give him, at 
intervals, other food, which when wild 
they feed on, fuch as fmall worms, ca¬ 
terpillars, and other infers. If the 
bird is fullen, and will not eat, take 
him in vour hand, and force open hit 
hill, giving him the in feds, or four or 
live bits of food as big as peas, to en¬ 
tice him to cat. His common food 
(hould always be minced with ants, 
that when he picks -up the ants, he 
may pick up fome of that with them. 
When you perceive him take to his 
meat voluntarily, give him lefg ants in it, 
and finally nothing but (heep’s-heart 
and egg ; for unlefs you accuftom him 
to this diet, he will die inevitably at 
the approach of winter, when intern 
can no longer be found. 

In the autumnal feafon, nightingales 
will fometimes grow fo cnosmoufly fat, 
as to endanger their lives. Therefore 
when they get flclh too faft, they (hould 
be frequently purged, and two or three 
fpeckled fpiders (hould be given them 
every day. When their legs arc gouty, 
they (hould be anointed with larel, 
frclh butter, or enpou’g greafe, three 
or four days together. If they grow 
melancholy, put a little liquorice or 
fugar candy in their water. Some¬ 
times they are fubjfd to apuftems and 
breakings out about the eyes and bill ; 
for thefe complaints you (hould alfo 
make ufc of b atier «tr capon’s fat. Be 
fure 
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fure to let him have plenty of water, 
and to keep his eyes very clean. 

The melody of the nightingale being 
univerfally admired, many lovers of 
birds have been induced to rob it of 
it* liberty, in order to be pofltflcd of 
it* fong in that dreary fcafon, when it 
is abfent from our climate. In a 
fate of captivity, however, its notes 
are lefs pleating, being neither fo (Irong, 
fo bold, nor harmonious. The bleak- 
nefs of our winters chills its powers, 
and abates the energy of its vocal fa¬ 
culties ; befides, it is of fo delicate and 
tender a nature, that it cannot eafily 
be kept alive in confinement, nor 
“ brook the harfh confinement of the 
cage.” Indeed the mufic of any bird 
in captivity produces no very plcaiing 
fenfations : it is but the mirth of a 
’little animal, infcnfible of its cruel and 
unfortunate fituation. It is the gay 
meadow and the grove, the conteit for 
a female, the fluttering from hedge to 
hedge, their unconfiucd liberty, and 
their roving at large in the extenfive 
landfoape of nature, which enables the 
little fongders to exalt their drains, and 
raife their notes to a date of perfection. 

——-In the,narrow cage. 

Front liberty confin’d, and boondlrft air, 

Doll are the pretry (laves, their plumage dull, 
and all its brightening luflre loft ; 
Nor Is that fprightly wildnd's in their notes 
Which clear and vigorous warbles hom the 
beech. I fong 

Oh ! then, yc friends of Joac and love-taught 
Spare the fofttribes, this barb’rous art forbear, 
If on your bofom innocence can win. 

Mafic engage, or piety pcifuadr. 

Thompson. 

Gtfner, indeed, allows the nightin¬ 
gale to be an unparalleled fongder in a 
cage, and he declares that with proper 
tuition it may be brought to talk in a 
»ery didind and articulate manner. - 
He even relates a long dialogue which 
pafled between two nightingales at an 
>nn at Ratifbon, in which uot only the 
human voice was mod exmSlIy imi¬ 
tated, but great lagacity and ftrength 
of argument were difplayed on both 
fide*. I will not prefume to judify 
this aflertion of Gefner’s, but leave the 
roder to judge of it a* he think* pro¬ 
per: it is, bowevrr^^ii^jvjoo cx- 
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traordinary a phenomenon to deferve 
our credit. 

This bird is not to be met with in 
many parts of Great Britain : it is 
found only in fome of the fouthern 
counties, being entirely unknown in 
the more northern parti, particularly 
in Scotland, Ireland, North-Wales, 
See. The reafon of their not vifiting 
thofe places cannot ralily be afeer- 
tained, as their food abounds there as 
well as where they haunt. Probably 
the air may be too cold for dimmer 
birds of fuch tender conditutions, 

which is the opinion of fome.-It is 

very remarkable that the nightiugalcs 
in Italy, and fome other countries, 
fhould differ from ours in point of fong, 
though the fpecics are the fame. We 
arc aflhred by Pliny, and other hido- 
rians, there arc fome of this tribe that 
will continue fiuging, without any io* 
termiflion, for feveral days together. 

The nightingale is a pretty long- 
lived bird, and with proper attendance, 
and good management, will reach eight 
or nine years. Their lives arc pro¬ 
tracted or abridged according to the 
good or bad management of their 
owners. In the midd of winter, if 
thev are kept clean and warm, they 
will dug mod delightfully, though 
with lefs energy and vigour than at 
the proper fcafon, and when wild. It 
is afierted by fome, that they tifually 
improve iu their fong for the fu d fix 
years, but afterwards decline by de¬ 
grees. Lord Bacon faith, when the 
nightingale arrives early, it portends a 
hot and dry fummer to follow ; and if 
there is any truth in the obfervation, 
I will fay it prefages the fame when ; t 
comes late. Sometimes it hat!, 
arrived in thefc parts till almolt 
middle of May, notwithdanding »< 
treme hot fummer hath frequently b. 
the confequeocc. When it hath co» 
early, the fucceeding fcafon hatu for , 
times been remarkably cold and 
Wc mud not, thefore, always dt*v. * 
upon the prophetical ohfervation** 
great men, though they afpirc to rca< 
the temple of fame, and make a gre t 
noifc in the world. 

Market-Lwinittin. J. L- **•<■ 
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